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phos, THE DISTRESSED FAMILY. 

heir AN inhabitant of a village in the 
“ ircle of Suabia, was reduced to the 
and off@tst extreme poverty. For some time 


is family had subsisted only on a little 
spot ; Jpatmeal ; and this being exhausted, their 
niseries were extreme. A baker, to 
yhom he owed nine crowns, refused, 
‘ith unrelenting cruelty, to supply them 
ith any more bread till the sum was 
paid. 
The cries of the wretched babes, al- 
ost expiring for want, and the tears of 
nn affectionate wife pierced him with un- 
tterable anguish. *¢ Dearest husband,” 
said the distracted mother, “shall we suf- 
ter these miserable infants to perish ? 
have we giventhem birth, only to behold 
them die of hunger? see these poor vic- 
tims the fruits of ourlove ! Behold their 
cheeks already covered with the pale- 
ness of death! For me—I expire with 
grief and misery. Alas! could I but 
yet preserve their lives at the expense 
of my own! Run—fly to the next town, 
speak our distresses, let not a false 
shame conceal them! Every moment 
you lose, is a dagger to your dying 
family. Perhaps heaven may yet be 
touched by our miseries. You may 
find some good hearted person who 
may yet relieve us.” | 
The unhappy father, covered with 
rags, and more resembling a spectre 
than a man, hastened to the town. He 
intreated, he solicited, he described his 
Wretched situation, with an affecting 
eloquence which the bitterness of an- 
guish must inspire. In vain he im- 
plored compassion. Not one would 
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hearhim. Rendered desperate by such 
unexpected cruelty, he entered into a 
wood, determined to attack the first 
passenger. Dire necessity now ap- 
peared a law, and an opportunity soon 
occurred. A pedlar passing by, he stop- 
ped him. ‘The pedlar made not the 
least resistance, but gave up his purse 
containing twenty crowns. 

No sooner had the unfortunate man 
committed this robbery, than he felt the 
horrors of remorse, and returning to 
the pedlar, threw himself, all in tears, 
at his feet. “Take back your money,” 
said he; * Believe how much it has 
cost me, before I could be resolved to 
commit this crime. My heart has been 
unused to guilt. Come, I beseech you, 
to my cottage. You will then see the 
only motives that could lead me to this 
action, and when you view the deplora- 
ble condition of my family, you will 
forgive, you will pity me, you will be 
my benefactor, my preserver.” 

The poor honest pedlar raised the 
unfortunate man, and comforted him. 
Unable to withstand his solicitations, 
or rather, yielding to the feelings of his 
own compassionate heart, he hesitated 
not to follow the peasant. But with 
what emotions did he enter the ruinous 








habitation! how moving every object ! 
the children almost naked, lying on 
straw, dying with hunger, and the 
mother a picture of the deepest distress. 

The peasant relates the adventure to 
his wife.» You know,” he said, “with 
what eagerness I went to town, in hopes 
of finding some relief. But, ah! I met 





| only hard hearts, people busied in amasr 
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sing riches, or in dissipating what they 
already have, in luxury and idle expen- 
ses. Refused by all—desperate, furious, 
I went into a neighbouring wood :— 
can you believe it? I have dared to lay 
violent hands on this good man; I 
have dared—oh! I cannot tell you.” 

“ Pity my poor babes,” exclaimed 
the distracted mother, looking with 
moving earnestness at the pedlar: ‘ con- 
sider our miserable situation. Alas! 
poverty hath not altered our sentiments. 
In all our misery we have yet preserved 
our honesty. I beseech your mercy 
for my husband ; I implore your com- 
passion for these wretched infants.” 

The good pedlar, melted by this 
melancholy scene, mingled his tears with 
those of these poor people. “Tam your 
friend,” said he. “ Take these twenty 
crowns, I insist upon it. Why is not 
my ability equal to my good wishes for 
you? I grieve that I cannot secure you 
a happier lot for the future.” ‘ What!” 
answered the peasant, “‘ insteadof treat- 
ing me as your enemy, are you so good 
as to be my protector ?— Would you be 
my preserver ?—Alas! my crime ren- 
ders me unworthy of this goodness. 
No! if I die with hunger, I will not 
take this money.” ‘Lhe pedlar insist- 
ing still, compelled him to take it. The 
whole family kissed the benevolent hand 
which had thus preserved them peer 
death. ‘Tears on every face bespok 
their grateful hearts, and the pe dlar re- 
tired with that sweet delight which be- 
nev olent minds alone can taste. 

O ye! on whom fortune smiles, the 
gay, the proud, the affluent, the avari- 
cious ! after this example of benevo- 
1 nce in a poor pedlar, can your hearts 


be ever inaccessible to pity ? Can you} 


henceforth behold, unmoved, the suf- 
ferings of your fellow creatures? For- 
tyne is inconstant! enjoy her present 
favours ; but forget not this important 
truth,—that your superfluities, at least, 
are the patrimony of the poore 
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Wo revenge is more heroic, than that which 
‘torments ¢avy by doing good, 
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ELEGANT ESSAYS AND SELECTIOns. 
True honour dy 


The proper honour of man ariseqplat 
not from those splendid actions an@—s 
abilities which excite high admiratiogm fe 
Courage and prowess, military renown—mt, ! 
signal victories and conquests, magmnse 
render the name of a man famouse ¢ 
without rendering his character truly. 
honourable. To many brave men, t@iss¢ 
many heroes renowned in story, wé 
look up with wonder. Their exploit 
are recorded. ‘Their praises are sungg Ue: 
They stand as on an eminence, aboydmst!y 
the rest of mankind. ‘Their eminencds, 
nevertheless, may not be of that sore ‘ 
before which we bow with inward es™yry 
teem and respect. Something more jspsilt 
wanted for that purpose, than the con-girate 
quering arm and the intrepid mind.g}rot 
The laurels of the warrior must at alld ‘ 
times be dyed in blood, and bedewedfhien 
with the tears of the widow and the 
orphan. But if they have been stain-gie | 
ed by rapine and inhumanity ; if sordidie ' 
avarice has marked his character ; orfxt 
low and gross sensuality has degraded fini 
his life; the great hero sinks into a 
little man. What at a distance or on agen 
superficial view, we admire, becomes {pol 
mean, perhaps odious, when we examine Bla‘ 
it more closely. 

Observations of the same kind may 













from civil accomplishments ; from the 
refined politics of the statesman, or the 
literary efforts of genius and erudition. fr 
These bestow, and, within certain 
bounds, ought to bestow, eminence and 
distinction on men. They discover f' 
talents which in themselves are shining ; 5“ 
and. which become highly valuable, §' 
when employed in advancing the good ft 
of mankind. Hence they frequently §¢ 
give rise to fame. Buta distinction is 








to be made between fame and true ho- 
nour. ‘The former is a loud and noisy 
applause ; the latter a more silent and 
internal homage. Fame fleats on the 
breath of the multitude ; honour rests 
on the judgment of the thinking. Fame 


‘may give praise while it withholds es- 





































ons. #1: true honour implies esteem min- | | 
4 withrespect. ‘The one regards par- | 
N ariseffular distinguished talents; the other | 
MS an@ks up to the whole character. 
‘rationfig ence the statesman, the orator, or the | 
‘enowngmet, may be famous, while yet the man | 
5, magaself is far from being honoured. | 
amousfg: envy his abilities. We wish to rival | 
T trum. But we would not wish to be | 
1en, t@ssed with him who possessed them. | 
"Y> We ——atee— | 
Xploit HINT TO THE LADIES. | 
- Sung Cleanliness and. physical purity are— 
aboy@gsily ranked amongst the minor vir- 
nencames, and from a suitable attention to 
at sore constant practice of cleanliness, 
rd esMmery one will feel the salutary benefits 
Ore igsulting therefrom. The intellect is 
- con-Mratefully affected ; the blood circulates 


mindmrough the system, and gives vigor 
at alld activity. Beauty is also the conse- 
ewedmuence of purity. Cosmetics only mar 
d theffte skin.—They destroy the swell of 
stain-gie muscles, and the clear blueness of 
ordidffie veins ; they tear to pieces the nice 
3 orgexture of the skin, and reduce to a dull 
aded@niformity of colour the various tints 
to affhich illuminate and enliven the coun- 
Onafenance. ‘They also insinuate metalic 
Mes Poison into the body, and soon the fine 
nine #lasticity of the system gives way to 
orbid clayiness, and a sluggish creep- 
ug of the blood succeeds to its former 
ushing and lively activity. But look 
at a fine woman, after she has come out 
ofthe bath. She is a perfect Venus, 
risen from the froth of the sea; a celestial 
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complete purification ; but I hope that 
ithe neglect has rather arisen from for- 
|getfulness and inattention, than from 
dislike to purity, or sympathy with un- 
‘cleanliness. 


—— Be 


INDEPENDENCE OF MIND, 
“* Where Ignorance is bliss, *tis folly to be wise.’ 


*“‘ This sentiment if taken as applied to the 
welfare of the world in general, is byno means 
correct; for though the uninformed may be 
happy, though ever so much imposed upon, 
yet ignorance, when considered us producin 
the most deleterious consequences, is dreadful. 
The mists of prejudice and error, which it 
causes, should therefore be expelled, and the 
minds of men enlightened, as far as the light of 
knowledge can be extended. When you in- 
crease the information of a man, you exnand 
his mind, and prepare it for the reception of 
correct princi} ples ; you save him from becom- 


‘ing an instrument in the hands of party, and 


make him a useful member of society; and in 
doing this you create in him a spirit of indes 
pendence, which unites every mentil acquires 
ment, and draws their ameliorating effects into 
a channel, the streams whereof shall overflow, for 
the benefit of mankind.” 

L. 
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CROSS READINGS—Made from a late newspaper. 


Sailed from St. Jago, May, 25th-—~a three 
story brick house—had on a blue calico short 
gown—leather gloves and breeches its situa- 
tion would make it an advantageous purchase 
for—persons wishing to form a volunteer corps 
fer the purpose of—teaching small children 
their letters. 

Ran away from the subscriber—an assort- 
ment of military boots—béund in calf—and cop- 
pered to light water mark. 

Accounts from Kentucky say-——that the Ba- 
shaw of Tripoli has—stolen or taken by mis- 
‘ake from a store in Market-street—a quantity 
of rhe best itch ointment—for the use of the— 
different printers who will give this a few in- 
sertions. 


nee $e 
ANECDOTE. 


In the early display of Mr. Garrick’s powers 
in Drury Lane, a tragedy was brought forward 
in which Roscius sustained the character of 
king. Though there was nothing remarkably 
brilliant in the play, it met with no opposition 
till the fifth act, when Garrick, as the dying 





-monarch, bequeathed his empire between his 
‘two sons, in the following line : 


Jointly *twixt you, my erown I do bequeath.” 
f When an humourous fellow getting up in 





ain flight beams from her eyes; her lips 
ind breathe the fragrance of health, and her 
yer voice issweeter than the music of the gra- 
g ; Bces at the banquets of the gods. Suchare 
le, Ftruly the divine effects of physical pu- 
od #rity. But I am afraid there are many 
ly Jof our ladies, who are not entitled to 
is Bligh praise for regular attention to clean- 
o- fliness. I indeed know some, who use 
sy Fthe tepid bath and a clean napkin, in- 
id fstead of discolouring themselves with 
1e Fivile washes, dews and creams from the 
tis | perfumer; there are however too ma- 
@ hy, both gentlemen and ladies, who pass 





months without feeling the luxury of| 





; 


the pit, rejoined — 
‘© Then, they’ve got just ha/fa crown a-piece.”’ 
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TO A YOUNG Lapy. 
Wit you remember me, dear maid, 
Or will your love, like roses, fade, 
When from your circling arms I fly 
To dwell beneath a foreign sky ? 
Though absent, :ou must ne’er forget, 
That love’s bright sun can never set ; 
But shines with purest, spotless ray, 
And gives the soul eternal day. 
Where’er you are, abroad, at home, 
With mirihful friends, or all alone ; 
Let memory never cease to dwell, 
With him so far, who loves so well. 
When twilight spreads her de wy veil, 
And lovers breathe their plaintive tale, 
Remember him beyond the wave, 
And all the tender vows he gave. 
When human cares are hush’d in sleep, 
And moon-beams tremble o’er the deep, 
Oh ! heave the pitying sigh for me. 
Who heaves so many oft for thee. 
When in the gay delirious dance, 
If wanton lovers round you prance, 
Or flattery’s voice assail your ear, 
Oh! tasteless turn, nor deign to hear. 
Let fancy’s sadly pleasing pow’rs, 
Oft bring to mind the raptur’d hours, 
When by the murm’ring brook we’d rove, 
And plight our vows of mutual love. 
Soon shall I soothe your idle fears, 
Soon kiss away those bitter tears ; 
Both happy then ; one soul, one mind, 
One heart by separate forms enshrin’d. 
T.¢.S. 
oe ed 
THE ORPHAN. 
Sad was my heart, and sad the night, 
When last I heard my mother sigh ; 
’T was then her cheeks grew cold and white, 
For death was passing by. 
He blew upon the ruse—it died ; 
I saw it change and wither fast : 
Low sunk my hopes——this breast it sighed, 
And swelled the fitful blast. 
In silent sorrow gushed the tear, 
And bath’d my mother’s winding shroud ; 
Then to the tomb slow moved the bier, 
I wept her dirge aloud :— ' 
¢QOh! sleep my mother! now the grave, 
** Will gently lull thee to thy rest, 
* And hush the fury of the wave 
«* That rolled against thy breast !” 
To heaven I lift my trembling hands ; 
There dwells a friend, tho’ all were dead ; 
He gives the wound, while mercy stands 
And heals the heart that bled. 


a + Gaa 
BEAUTY- 


“* The wind passeth over it, and it is gone.” 


‘I. saw a dew drop, cool and clear’, 


Dance on a myrtle spray: 


| Fair colours deck’d the lucid tear, 
Like those which gieam and disappear 
When showers and sun-beams play :— 
Sol cast athwart a glance severe, 
And scorch’d the pear! away. 
Hig!) on a slender polished stem, 
A fragrant lilly grew: 
On'the pure petals many a gem 
Glittered, a native d:adem 
Of healthy morning dew: 
A blast of lingering winter came, 
And snapp’d the stem in two. 
Fairer than morning’s early tear, 
Or lily’s snowy bloom, 
Shines Beauty in its vernal year ; 
Bright, sparkling, fascinating, clear, 
Gay, thoughtless cf its doom! 
Death breathes a sudden poison near, 
And sweeps it to the tomb ! 
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THE MANIAC. 


Hark ! the wild maniac sings, to chide the prale 

That wafts so slow her lover’s distant sail ; 

She, sad spectatress, on the wintry shore, 

Watch'd the rude surge his shroudless corse 
that bore, 

Knew the pale form, and shrinking in amaze, 

Clasp’d her cold hands, and fix’d her madden. 
ing gaze ; 

Poor wicow’d wretch ! *twas there she wept 
in vain, 

Till mem’ry fled he ragonizing brain :— 

But mercy gave, to charm the sense of woe, 

Ideal peace, that truth could ne’er bestow ; 

Warm on her heart the joys of fancy beam, 

And aimless hope delights her darkest dream. 

Oft when yon moon has climb’d the midnight 
sky, 

And the lone sea-bird wakes its wildest cry, 

Pil’d on the steep, her blazing faggots burn 

To hail the bark that never can return ; 

And still she waits, but scarce forbears to weep 

That constant love can linger on the deep. 


EPIGRAMS. 


Quoth Bet, ¢ Since I have thought at all, 
I’ve formed this stedfast rule, 

Let whate’er other ill befal, 
Never to wed a fool? 

Says Jack, ‘ Then nothing can, I fear, 
From celibacy save you ; 

For, take my word for it, my dear, 
None but a fool would have you. 
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